2. IMPACT ON THE LOCAL ECONOMY 

a) Ecological Impact 

Regarding the economic impact of Afghan refugees on the local economy, two 
extreme views prevaill According to one line of thinking (Salim M., 1988) the refugee 
population in its wake created a number of problems for the host government and the local 
people. The host population, which was full of religious fervor and feelings of Muslim 
brotherhood for the afghan refugees in the beginning now considers the refugees and their 
animals as a source of ecological dis-equilibrium in the area. The animals have wiped out 
the bulk of vegetation in the plains and on the mountains. The trees and bushes have been 
out by the refugees to provide fuel for their cooking. Use of water in the camps by the 
refugees has resulted in soil erosion in many places; improper disposal of human offal has 
given rise to the incidence of many commutable diseases like diarrhoea and dysentery. 

At the otlier extreme as presented by English (1989) in his study on the Impact of 
Afghan Refugees on tlie economy of tribal areas, while population growth of this magnitude 
has clearly placed enormous strains on local resources and has had significant consequences 
for the largely subsistence economy of the indigenous population, the logistical activity 
related to refugee assistance and support for the Afghan Resistance by UNHCR and WFP 
together: 

i) ' Contribute approximately $56 million annually to maintain the refugee population 
settled in the Tribal Areas. This assistance has matched, and, in some cases, exceeded the 

' OOP's amiual allocation of development funds for the Tribal Areas over the past decade. 

ii) The circulatioli of enormous quantities of relief assistance combined with the 
concentrated -settlement of large numbers of refugees has brought about a dramatic 
expansion of the Tribal Areas' economy. 

iii) Afghan— operated businesses providing goods and services to both the surrounding 
refugee and host population have proliferated. 

iv) Orowing commercial activity in the bazaars has also attracted investment by 
members of the host population who have worked in the Middle East. This rapid and 
extensive commercial development has had multiplier effects in the wider regional economy 
inasmuch as the bulk of the merchandise sold in the bazaars is purchased through Pakistani 
wholesalers. 

v) Refugees employment surveys indicate that roughly two-thirds of the able-bodied 
male refugee population aged 18-49 is engaged in some form of temporary gainful skilled 
or semi-skilled labor mainly in the construction sector. The large scale migration of the 
able-bodied male segment of the host population to Karachi and the Middle East has 
significantly reduced the demnad for local labor force. The resulting remittances from this 



3. See Mebtouche, L. (1996) for a balanced treatment of the issue. 
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migration have financed a large amount of new building and commercial construction and, 
in a number of areas, land reclamation for agricultural production. The fact that these 
wages rates are equivalent to and, in some cases, exceed, those paid for similar work in the 
Peshawar Valley suggests that the demand for labor in the project area is outfacing the 
available supply. 

vi) To a large extent, the prolonged settlement of Afghan refugees in the Tribal Areas 
has itself contributed to the integration of the region into the national mainstream. The 
support and maintenance requirements of the refugee population has resulted in a 
considerably larger and more visible Government of Pakistan presence in many of the 
tribal agencies. 

vii) The government administration of the refugee villages employ nearly 1500 Pakistani 
tribesmen in six tribal agencies. Multilateral agencies such as UNHCR, UNICEF and the 
World Bank have undertaken ground water and surface water development projects as well 
as environmental rehabilitation projects that benefit botli refugee and host populations in the 
Tribal Areas. The commercial activity generated by the refugees has provided opportunities 
for local tribesmen to start similar businesses, which, in turn, provide additional 
employment for the host population. 

According to English, thus, tlie concern that refugees are largely responsible for the 
destruction of Pakistan's environment is exaggerated. While it is clear that refugees compete 
with locals for wood fuel, grazing and fodder resources, these local resources were 
seriously depleted before refugee influx. Refugees have been found to purchase their wood 
fuel — a considerable amount of which is imported from Afghanistan — on the open market 
to the same extent as locals. In addition, refugee livestock holdings are considerably 
smaller than-tliose of the local population. 

b) Economic Impact 

On tlie economic side there is a general impression tliat: 

i) Prices of items of consumption have risen considerably due to the pressure on those 
things from the refugees population. The refiigees have moved into the local businesses in 
a gradual but solid manner, thus threatening the local business community. The unskilled 
but rebust Afghans have fervently been competing with the local labor force for work and 
have at all times kept tlie wages depressed. However, official statistics show that the 
increase in prices of various items of consumption in Peshawar has not been very sharp in 
comparison with the other cities, despite a huge refugees influx. 

ii) Rents, for houses and shops, have registered manifold increase ever since the arrival 
of the refugees in Peshawar. As to how the unregistered refugees themselves handle in bear 
high rents is that several refugee families pool their resources and rent one house for living. 
This way, a house in which normally a single local family would live, three to four refugee 
families live in quite wretched conditions. 




iii) The wages of the ordinary laborers in Peshawar have remained depressed because 
of tough competition from a large number of Afghan refugees. While a great majority of 
the locals and refugees are of the view that construction activity in Peshawar has increased 
markedly ever since the arrival of the refugees, perhaps due to cheap labor. However, 
local contractors consider labor cost to form only a small part of the total building cost and 
therefore, cheaper labor cannot be considered as a decisive factor in the construction 
activity. 

iv) The share of the refugee's transport in the available public transport in Peshawar, while 
quite insignificant in beginning, has certainly grown very much. As regards their share in the 
services activities such as Food Resturants and Hotels they have pretty much captured the local 
market. 

c) Social Interactions 

Studies that have attempted to analyze the level of social interaction between Afghan 
refugees and their hosts have indicated that the refugee community is largely autonomous and 
has little social contact with the surrounding local population. That is, ties between local and 
refugee communities do not appear to be significant or enduring (English, 1988b, p. 29). 
Similarly,' relations between the two communities appear to be relatively free of conflict. 
Disputes reported by refugees tend to be infrequent and related largely to the grazing of animals 
and the collection of firewood (Christensen & Scott, 1987, pp. 67-72 and Morton, J. 1992b, 
p.l3). . 

As regard social integration by way of intermarriages between the local and the 
refugees, both local and refugees think intermarriages are taking place. Still however, the 
majority of the locals consider the difference in the customs and traditions and the refugee-status 
to be the main hurdles between intermarriages (Salim, M. 1988). 

3. EDUCATION, WATER SUPPLY AND NUTRITION 
a) Education 

i) The relatively negligible impact of the refugees presence in Peshawar on the state of 
education in terms of pressure on the educational institutions is surprising given that over 1 
million refugees live in Peshawar. This could probably be attribtued to the timely help 
extended by international donors in the area of edcuation for Afghan Refugees. 

ii) However, while educational facilities, especially at the primary level are available 
almost at every camp, attendence ratio, particularly that among girls has not been encouraging 
(Lawrance, C. 1989, p. 4). This has to do mainly with Afghan values/attitudes about women 
education. While there may be exceptions^ quoting Sinclair, M., Colville writes that inducing 
Afghan Refugees to educate girls has been the most frustating inspite of the fact that UNHCR 
provided all-girls schools with female teachers as well as free uniforms, shawls and school 



4. See Marsden, P. (1996) for accounts of some female headed Afghan Refugees 
households that manage to sent their kids to schools inspite of all economic 
hardships. 
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books. Over a period of time, however, tlie culture has soften as people see that you don't 
' suffer if your eight-year-old daughter went to school or your wife took an embriodery course 
(Colville, R. 1995, p. 24). 

iii) Furthermore, beyond third grade or so student drop out ratio even among boys rises. 
This is probably because of the high opportunity cost of sending boys to school given the 
critically poor economic conditiions of Afghan Refugees. It is therefore, not surprising to find 
that child labour is so rampant among Afghan refugees in Pakistan, 
b) Water Availability 

While findings regarding water availability in general are encouraging, serious 
concern have been raised regarding sanitation and maintenance. According to one study 
(Saeed, Z. 1994): 

i) The entire unregistered population in Quetta, Baluchistan consume unsafe water. The 
wells they get water from are not well protected. The means they collect water with are not 
safe at all. The places where water is kept within houses are not safe as well. 

ii) A dangerous practice which transferred from Afghanistan, is the re-consumption of 
water without proper re-cycling. 

iii) Clothes are washed with contaminated water which ultimately result in skin diseases, 
especially when clothes are not ironed at all. 

iv) 'Another concern among unregistered refugees relates to the domestic animals 
excrement which is kept and dried to be later used as a source of fuel. The dried excrement 
is burned to bake bread. The process of collecting domestic animals excrement with hands, 
mixing it with straw from which cakes are made are entirely done by women. During these 
domestic chores women are in contact with children and doing cooking as well. All this poses 
danger to refugees health especially the kids and aged members. 

Nutritional Status 

The latest nutritional survey (Timmer, A. 1997) regarding the nutritional status of 
Afghan refugees shows an improvement as compared to 1995 and a stabilization as compared 
to 1996. The study claims the refugees to have a more favorable nutritional status than the 
local Pakistan population. In NWFP the 1996 new arrival and the old caseload show the same 
malnutrition rate satisfactory and under control. To monitor the nutritional status of the 
population and determine the absolute malnutrition rate, the study recommends that a 
nutrition survey should be carried out every two years, given the stable nutritional situation 
among Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

4. HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES AND INCOME 
a) Household Monthly Expenses 

i) As we may observe from Table 3 based on 1992 statistics, among the edibles two 
items, viz., edible oil and flour accounted for 50% of the household monthly expenses while 
, in the non-food expenses category, fuel and clothing absorbed about 64% of the monthly 
budget. 
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ii) Median food expenditure was in the interval Rs. 750-999, median non-food 
expenditure in the interval Rs. 500-749, and median total monthly expenditure fell in the 
interval Rs. 1500-1749. It is important to remember these figures are presented here only for 
illustration. They do not accurately reflect real expenditure. They are substantially higher 
than corresponding household income figures as we see next. Respondents tend to 
overestimate their expenses and underestimate income^ 
Table 3. Monthly Consumption of Edible 

and Non-edible Items 



Sr. 


Particulars 


Mean monthly 


%aee 


No. 




expenditure 




A) 


EDIBLE ITEM 






1. 


Flour 


225 


25.00 


2. 


Vegetable 


225 


25.00 


3. 


Edible oil 


125 


13.89 


4. 


Meat 


100 


11.11 


5. 


Rice 


75 


8.33 


6. 


Sugar 


75 


8.33 


7. 


Wheat 


- 


- 


8. 


Other food 


75 


8.33 




Sub-Total (1 to 8) 


900 


100.00 


B) 


NON EDIBLE ITEM 






1. 


Fuel 


175 


36.84 


2. 


Clothing 


125 


26.32 


3 


MpHiririp 


75 


IS 7Q 


4. 


Transport 


25 


5.26 


5. 


Mullah 






6. 


Utensils 






7. 


Rent 






8. 


Electricity 






9. 


Water 






10. 


School 






11. 


Other non-food 


75 


15.79 




Sub-Total (Bl to 11) 


475 


100.00 




Grand Total (A + B) 


1,375 




Source: 


Morton J. (1992) 







5. For comparative figures on household expenses for the year 1991, see Taskin-ud-Din, 
1992, pp. 36-27. 
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b) Household Monthly Income and other Characteritics 

Closely observing household income statistics given in Table 4, the following may 

noted : 

i) At the overall Camp level, across all Camps only 8-23% of the famailies have able- 
bodied men (ABM) to provide income support, thus pointing to a very high percentage of 
dependency at the Camp level. 

ii) While there are variations across Camps regarding the percent of ABM, figures on 
the number of earners per household (col. 2) do not show much variation and that 
dependents per person hovers around 8. 

iii) There is a remarkable similarity regarding household monthly as well as per capita 
monthly^ incomes across all Camps. 



Table 4. Characteristics of Refugees Households 



Sr. 


Location 


% ABM ''^ 


No. of 


Persons/ 


MM/Y'') 


M/C 


No. 






earners per 


earner 


(Household) 


(Y) c) 








household 






Month 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1. 


a 

Peshawar 














a) Hawai 2 


22 


0.97 


10.1 


1,342 


137 




b) Hawai 8 


22 


0.92 


8.5 


998 


128 




c) Michni 


22 


1.24 


7.6 


1,188 


127 


2. 


Abbottabad (Panian) 


11 


1.13 


7.6 


1,089 


126 


3. 


Mardan" (Barakai) 


8 


1.25 


7.2 


1,123 


124 


4. 


Kohat (Gamkol) 


13 


1.33 


7.7 


1,250 


122 


5. 


Barmu (Bakakhel) 


14 


1.63 


6.9 


1,304 


116 


6. 


D.I.Khan (Tank) 


22 


1.69 


6.4 


1,254 


116 


7. 


Chitral (Shidi) 


14 


1.15 


8.0 


1,490 


161 


8. 


Bajaur (Ragha) 


13 


1.20 


9.2 


927 


84 


9. 


Kurram 














a) Durrani 


14 


1.40 


7.9 


1,525 


138 




b) Asgharo 


18 


1.68 


6.7 


1,375 


122 


10. 


N.Waziristan 


23 


1.20 


7.6 


1,038 


114 



Source : - Morton J . ( 1 992) . 

a = Percent of Abie-Bodied Men per Camp. 

b = Median monthly income per household (Rs.) 

c = Median monthly income per person (Rs.) 



6. For comparative figure on household monthly income for the year 1988 and 1991, see 
Christensen & Scott (1988, p. 46) and Taskin-ud-Din (1992, p. 32) respectively. 
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c) Per Capita Income 

Given tlie very large household sizes, per capita income is a more useful indicator 
of overall prosperity or well being than total household income. Morton (1992) estimates 
of per capita income are based on total male and female earnings, i.e. ignoring the other 
income sources such as income flows associated with property in Afghanistan and farming 
in Pakistan, but the few households reporting such incomes are likely to lie in the upper 
ranges of the distribution. It should also be made clear that the value of food aid received 
has not been included in the income. 

i) To assess refugees' poverty relative to some base, one cut-off figure would be 
Rs.l58 per person per month as proposed by some Economists in the context of Pakistan 
economy. Then by this particular standard the per capita incomes of around 70% of 
refugee households will lie below this estimate. Latest findings by Marsden, P. (1996) are 
even more disappointing who finds the existing safety net system, based on the provision 
of edible and referral to vocational training and income-generation programmes, inadequate 
to enable. vulnerable families to achieve financial self-sufficiency. 

ii) While a full discussion of trends in income since the UNRISD survey of 1986 would 
require a careful consideration of methodology as well as household composition, per capita 
income levels, though, can be compared: UNRISD reported a median per capita income of 
Rs. 46 .per month. Allowing for inflation at just over 50%, this suggests that there has 
almost certainly been a net improvement in refugees' self-sufficiency, even if incomes still 
compare unfavorably with poverty lines. 

iii) Given the importance of per capita income statistics, it is worth summarizing 
discussions on their reliability. In terms of individual incomes, monthly income levels for 
casual labor, which makes up the majority of Afghan employment, are in accord with 
estimates from other sources. Those in regular employment may have under reported their 
monthly income. There may have been categories of income unreported or severely under 
reported. It is however, unlikely that such activities directly effects large numbers of 
refugees. 

5. EXTENT OF VULNERABILITY 

Among the most vulnerable of the refugees are those in households witliout able- 
bodied men, the unregistered, women, and children. This includes the disabled and the 
most needy. 
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III. ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Ashraf, A. (1988) Economic Impact of Afghan Refugees in NWFP, PARD, Peshawar. 

The objective of the study was to investigate the impact of Afghan refugees 
on Peshawar city — being the main hub of refugee settlements and Haripur as it is 
i) far from border area, and has ii) different cultural and etlmic characteristics 
compared to other areas of refugee settlements. 

In undertaking this study the primary objective was to throw light on the 
apprehension of the people of NWFP regarding the refugees. It was generally 
believed that they would create unprecedented problems which the local 
administration will not be able to cope with. Prices would increase, shortages of 
food and other essential items will occur, and local economy will be disrupted. The 
refugees will take over jobs from the local labour and put local businessmen into 
tough competition. The people's perception also included that the relations of the 
refugees with local population would go tense creating social chaos in the society. 

Bloxom, L. (1991) Promoting Self-Help Solutions by Vulnerable Afghan Refugees in 
Pakistan: The Development of a Community Process. Radda Barnen, Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 

This paper describes the history and development of the Radda Barnen Programme 
for Afghan refugees in the North West Frontier Province (NWFP) of Pakistan. The 
paper has five parts: The first four sections provide a historical perspective on the 
present Radda Barnen Programme. The fifth section aims to provide some insights 
based on the experiences of the social workers for replicability elsewhere. The sixth 
section consists of a series of appendices containing acronyms, historical dates, key 
names, historical map of persons and events, statistical data, a list of the curriculum 
and training methodologies used, a short glossary, and reference materials. 

Boesen, I.W. (1985) From Autonomy to Dependency: Aspects of the 'Dependency 
Syndrome' Among Afghan Refugees, Migration Today, Vol.13, No.5. 

Centlivres, P. and Micheline Centlivres-Demont (1988) The Afghan Refugees in 
Pakistan: A Nation in Exile, The Sociology of Involuntary Migration, 36/2. 

Centlivres, P. and Micheline Centlivres-Demont (1987) Soiciopolitical Adjustment 
Among Afghan Refugees in Pakistan, Migration World, Vol.XV. No.4. 

Christensen, H. (1982) Survival strategies for and by camp refugees: Report on six- 
week exploratory sociological field study into the food situation of refugees in 
camps in Somalia. UNRISD Report No. 82.3, Geneva. 

In this brief research report, the author presents her preliminary findings 
concerning the food situation in refugee camps in Somalia. She also reflects on the 
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livelihood problems of these refugees. She shows how life in the camps affects the 
refugees's social organization. Her data indicate that the refugee camp populations 
are highly stratified and that different strata have differential access to food security. 
Finally, the author makes several recommendations on how food distribution to the 
refugees could be improved and on how fuller participation of camp residents in 
social and in productive activities might be stimulated. 

The survey took place from 2 November to 13 December 1989. One camp 
was chosen in each of the three regions most heavily populated by refugees, i.e., 
Bur Dhubo camp in Gedo region, Adi Addeys in North-West region and Lugh 
Jellpw in Hiran region. The camps were selected so as to provide samples of the 
various occupational groups among the refugees such as farmers, urban dwellers, 
nomads and semi-nomads. Approximately .two weeks were spent in Mogadishu 
before, in between, and after field trips to the camps, while some four weeks were 
spent in the camps. Methods included interviewing key informants such as staff of 
UNHCR, WFP, UNICEF, CARE, representatives of the camp administrations and 
the expatriate teams in the camps. Some fifty households were selected for 
interviewing in each camp so as to represent all sections within a camp. Local 
refugee interpreters were used for interviewing refugee households. Women were 
selected as interviewees and the interviews took place individually in the refugee's 
hut. One complete food distribution process was followed closely from dispatch in 
Mogadishu, during transport to the camp and to the final reception by the refugees. 

Christensen, H. (1984) Afghan Refugees in Pakistan: From Emergency Towards Self- 
Reliance, UNRISD, Geneva. 

- The study i) examines the socio-economic conditions of the Afghan refugee 
communities as well as those of the host city to achieve self-reliance; ii) reveals the 
ways refugees and local people interact in social and economic terms, and how they 
contribute to the development process of Pakistan. 

The survey was designed as a spot-test enquiry. Interviewing and 
observation were the principal methods employed in tlie field evaluation. A number 
of agency staff, officials of national authorities and a sample of about 100 refugee 
households were interviewed in depth. 

The enquiry took place over a three-week period, mainly in two Frontier 
refugee villages, one in a settled district, another in a tribal agency. The villages 
were selected according to purposive sampling. Barawal, in Dir district, north of 
Peshawar was chosen in order to obtain information in a government-organized 
rural setting. Orakzai, in the tribal agency of the same name, west of Peshawar, 
was selected as sufficiently secure location in a tribal-organized rural setting. All 
interviews were carried out in Pashto, the mother tongue of the refugees, through 
a. local Pakistani woman interpreter. 




The study makes a number of concrete programme-oriented 
recommendations to spur the ongoing self-reHance process, especially for those 
groups who have achieved only partial self-reliance. 

Christensen, H. and Scott, W. (1988) Survey of the Social and Economic Conditions 
of Afghan Refugees in Pakistan, UNRISD, Geneva. 

This study presents the findings of a large-scale survey on the skills, 
employment and income patterns, social relations, occupational aspirations and 
related aspects of the Afghan refugees in Pakistan. The survey covered nearly 3,000 
households in 58 villages through a stratified two-stage random sample, the 
information was obtained through a structural interview schedule. 

The results of the survey reveal a wealth of socio-economic information 
which should be useful for planning employment, training and assistance programs 
for the refugees in Pakistan as well as for any initiatives that might be launched for 
the resettlement of refugees returning to Afghanistan. Despite relatively low literacy 
rates, especially among the adults, the Afghan refugees possess a wide range of 
skills. As might be expected, nearly 70 percent of the male refugees were farmers. 
Of the rest, one in four claimed to have occupational skills such as driving, 
tailoring, carpentry, mechanics, teaching, engineering etc. No less than two thirds 
of women between the ages of 18 to 49 possessed such skills as tailoring, sewing, 
embroidery, weaving and spinning. 

Nearly tow thirds of the men and one out of every nine women were 
gainfully employed. In addition, most women did a variety of tasks at home. But 
employment for most refugees was irregular, part-time and low-paid. Nearly three 
quarters of the household income, excluding aid, came form employment, 20 
percent from vegetable gardening, livestock and poultry etc., and the rest from 
remittances. There were considerable income inequalities: one third of the 
households earned less than 2000 rupees per month while 14 percent had incomes 
above 1000 rupees. A significant finding of the survey is that 10 percent of the 
households did not earn any income at all. 

The survey brings out that aid in the form of food, kerosene and cash played 
an important role in relieving poverty and in supplementing household incomes. 
But the official aid did not serve to even out income inequalities. This is 
understandable as aid is not related to household income, but not all refugees 
received aid. About one fifth of them were not registered for rations and not all the 
registered got their full entitlement. From a welfare point of view, a most important 
finding of the survey is that nearly 2 percent of the refugees had neither income nor 
rations. This would amount to about 60,000 persons. Their survival presumably 
depended upon gifts, loans and begging. Many of the newly arrived refugees fell 
in this group. 
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The study makes a number of concrete programme-oriented 
recommendations to spur the ongoing self-reHance process, especially for those 
groups who have achieved only partial self-reliance. 

Christensen, H. and Scott, W. (1988) Survey of the Social and Economic Conditions 
of Afghan Refugees in Pakistan, UNRISD, Geneva. 

This study presents the findings of a large-scale survey on the skills, 
employment and income patterns, social relations, occupational aspirations and 
related aspects of the Afghan refugees in Pakistan. The survey covered nearly 3,000 
households in 58 villages through a stratified two-stage random sample, the 
information was obtained through a structural interview schedule. 

The results of the survey reveal a wealth of socio-economic information 
which should be useful for planning employment, training and assistance programs 
for the refugees in Pakistan as well as for any initiatives that might be launched for 
the resettlement of refugees returning to Afghanistan. Despite relatively low literacy 
rates, especially among the adults, the Afghan refugees possess a wide range of 
skills. As might be expected, nearly 70 percent of the male refugees were farmers. 
Of the rest, one in four claimed to have occupational skills such as driving, 
tailoring, carpentry, mechanics, teaching, engineering etc. No less than two thirds 
of women between the ages of 18 to 49 possessed such skills as tailoring, sewing, 
embroidery, weaving and spinning. 

Nearly tow thirds of the men and one out of every nine women were 
gainfully employed. In addition, most women did a variety of tasks at home. But 
employment for most refugees was irregular, part-time and low-paid. Nearly three 
quarters of the household income, excluding aid, came form employment, 20 
percent from vegetable gardening, livestock and poultry etc., and the rest from 
remittances. There were considerable income inequalities: one third of the 
households earned less than 2000 rupees per month while 14 percent had incomes 
above 1000 rupees. A significant finding of the survey is that 10 percent of the 
households did not earn any income at all. 

The survey brings out that aid in the form of food, kerosene and cash played 
an important role in relieving poverty and in supplementing household incomes. 
But the official aid did not serve to even out income inequalities. This is 
understandable as aid is not related to household income, but not all refugees 
received aid. About one fifth of them were not registered for rations and not all the 
registered got their full entitlement. From a welfare point of view, a most important 
finding of the survey is that nearly 2 percent of the refugees had neither income nor 
rations. This would amount to about 60,000 persons. Their survival presumably 
depended upon gifts, loans and begging. Many of the newly arrived refugees fell 
in this group. 
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Finally, m terras of interaction with the host society, the survey showed that 
16 percent claimed ties of friendship while 5 percent found themselves in conflict 
situations. Typically the conflicts revolved around access to firewood pasture 
drinking water and employment. Positive relationships in terms of friendship ties 
were most frequent in urban concentrations with long historical traditions of 
interaction between the two populations. 

Christensen, H. (1983) Sustaining Afghan Refugees in Pakistan: Report on the Food 
Situation and Related Aspects, UNRISD, Geneva. 

This survey was initiated in order to assess the food situation and its social 
aspects prevailing among the reftigees as well as, where appropriate, to suggest 
guidelines for further assistance programs. 

Five main questions were selected for evaluation, as follows: a) From which 
sources do the refugees obtain their food? b) Are there links, with regard to food 
between the refugees and the surrounding local populations? c) how does the 
division of labour between male and female refugees relate to food issues'? d) what 
IS tlie relationship between free provision of food and the willingness to engage in 
income-generating activities? e) are there vulnerable groups in the refugee 
populations which do not obtain adequate food supplies? 

Designed as a spot test enquiry, the survey was based on documentation 
studies supplemented by one month of field work in Pakistan. This included visits 
to the North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The study was focused on 
Baluchistan where three villages in the most remote area of Chagai district were 
visited. Subsequently a cluster of villages in the Zhob district was visited for 
purposes of comparison so as to consolidate the information obtained or to discover 
inter-district differences. A low profile approach was chosen in order to obtain 
information on refugee village assumed to belong to the most difficult ecological 
setting or to the category of villages least attended because of their isolated location 
Three and a half weeks were spent in the field. Actual data collection in the villages 
took tow to three weeks. 

Various information-gathering methods were used in the fieldwork Key 
informant interviewing was conducted with relief agency and government staff at 
the district or village level. In each village in Chagai district a sample of 50 
refugees families was interviewed on a group basis; the families being selected so 
as to include the various tribes represented in the villages, the total sample 
comprising 150 families. Female refugees were the main interviewees. They were 
all interviewed in tlieir mother tongue through a female interpreter. 



Colville, R. (1995) The Difficulty of Educating Leyla, Refguees, II, UNHCR, Gene 
Switzerland. 



Dupree, N.H. (1984) The Demography of Afghan Refugees in Pakistan, Paper 
presented at Villanova University International Seminar sponsored by the 
Pakistan— American Foundation and Institute of Contemporary Arab and 
Islamic Studies: Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan in Soviet— American Relations. 

English, R. (1988) Report on the Social Impact Assessment, World Bank/UNHCR 
Income Generating Project for Refugees Areas (Phase-I), UNHCR, Peshawar. 

The social impact assessment study/first income generating project in 
refugee areas in Pakistan (IGPRA/Phase I) was carried out to determine the benefits 
of the project activities on the welfare of refugee participants, and for the 
communities in which these refugees live. Afghan refugee households in five major 
sub-project areas were surveyed. The study compared households having one or 
more member employed by project widi a control group of households that had no 
member employed. 

Sporadic employment is a characteristic pattern among male refugees both 
on and off IGPRA projects. Lack of skills, competition for exiting employment, 
domestic and community responsibilities and the requirement that at least one able 
bodied man per household serve with the resistance forces in Afghanistan combine 
to discourage steady employment among the large majority of Afghan men. 
. Nevertheless, IGPRA projects provided significant employment opportunities for 
refugees living in settlements close to sub-project sites. Project employment 
represented a considerable increase in wage earning opportunities available to target 
populations. 

English, R. (1989a) The Economic Impact of Afghan Refugees Settlement on the Tribal 
Areas of North-West Pakistan, UNHCR, Geneva. 

This report examines the social and economic consequences of long term 
refugee settlement in one of Pakistan's most under-developed regions, The Tribal 
Areas of the North West Frontier. Three economic sectors — commerce (i.e., shop 
keeping and trade), transport and agriculture — are examined to determine how, 
and under what conditions reftigee settlement has effected the livelihood of the 
region's host population. This report challenges the popular assumption that Afghan 
refugees constitute an economic burden for Pakistan and argues that refugee 
settlement in the Tribal Areas has accelerated the integration of the region into the 
social and economic main stream of the country. The report's findings have general 
implication for the linkage of refugee aid and economic development assistance; the 
prospects of durable solution for refugees in countries of first asylum and, more 
specifically, the repatriation of Afghan refugees. 

Four of these agencies— North and South Waziristan, Kurram and Bajaur — 
were selected for analysis because the impact of refugee settlement in these agencies 
has been most enduring. Representative samples and survey questionnaires were 
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developed for each sector. The surveys were carried out by project staff in each of 
the project area agencies over a course of six months between December 1987 and 
May 1988. 

Fielden, Matthew B. (1998). The Geopolitics of Aid: the Provision and Termination of 
Aid to Afghan Refugees in North West Frontier Province, Pakistan, in : 
Political Geography, vol. 17, no. 4. pp. 459-487. United Kingdom, Universtiy 
of Edinburgh, Depoartment of Geography. 

Ghufran, N. (1998) Afghan Refugee Children in Pakistan, Prepared for the 
Conference of Scholars and other Professionals Workign on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons in South Asia, Bangladesh, International Relations 
Department, Peshawar Univeristy, Peshawar. 

Ghufran finds that many of these children have received only primary level 
education. Afghan refugee children in Pakistan are not leading a smooth life. The 
general impression of the locals is that Afghans are well protected and assisted and 
have no major problems. To outsiders they seem to be assimilated when they see 
them moving about freely in the refugee concentrated areas. The Afghan 
perspective is different, thought they accept Pakistan's generosity of giving them a 
place to stay but they complain that life in Pakistan is not easy. For the children 
it is life away from home and term it one of displacement. Harassment of Afghan 
children i the streets is common but it goes unnoticed by the concerned officials, 
as has not yet become a major irritant. 

Lautenbach, H. (1991) Evaluation of Aspects of the Sanitation Programme Among 
Afghan Refugees in NWFP, Pakistan, Medecins Sans Frontieres Artsen Zonder 
Grendzen, Belgium/Holland, Peshawar. 

The objectives of this sanitation survey were to: 1) assess the state of water- 
supply; the state of the latrines; the health educational related to sanitation and the 
practices related to sanitation in the households, schools and BHUs in the Afghan 
refugee villages in NWFP, Pakistan. 2) assess the achievements of the collective 
sanitation programs and identify problems; 3) make recommendations as to the 
future plan of action for sanitation and related activities. 

The survey was conducted by a MSF survey team amongst Afghan refugees 
living in North West Frontier Province (NWFP), Pakistan. The survey was 
conducted between August 1990 and February 1991. A total of 100 villages were 
selected at random from all Afghan refugee villages in NWFP. In these villages, 
7 households were randomly selected and a senior member of each household was 
interviewed. In all selected villages, a responsible person of the school and Basic 
Health Unit (BHU) was also interviewed. 
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Findings showed that wells and tube- wells as the main suppliers of water. 
Both methods were found to be inadequate to the task of supplying sufficient and 
potable water. Treatment of the water before use is very rare and often not even 
considered. Latrine were common almost 80% of the household and 65% of tlie 
schools had them. Almost 100% of women were found to use latrines, but only 60- 
75% of men and children. The proportion of schools with latrines was only 65%, 
15% less than the households, BHUs had more (87.5%) than households. 
However, it was mainly due to the fact that the usage was so poor, that pollution 
of the surroundings was still enduring. Most of the latrines found were VIP- 
latrines. In the household they often suffered from lack of maintenance. Looking 
to the customs Afghans had before in Afghanistan, it has been a real achievement 
to have so may people using a latrine now. 

Contamination of surroundings of households, schools and BHUs was very 
common. Education on sanitation and hygiene was, at least in schools and BHUs, 
common although the impact this had on behaviour was shown to be poor. The 
BHUs were the only constructions with a satisfactory method of waste disposal. 

The study recommended that i) The reasoning behind sanitation should be 
made more clear to the people through discussions with health- workers. Health- 
workers should instruct BHU and school personnel to insist that latrines be used by 
. all. ii) The method of waste disposal should be reviewed and necessary 
measurements should be taken to improve the situation. For this purpose health- 
workers can inform the medical officers and organizations who work in their 
villages, iii) A good maintenance system for the latrines as well as for some of the 
water-sources, as the tube wells, should be set up. 

Lawrence, C. (1989) Status of Afghan Women and Children Refugees, Report to 
Women's Commission for Refugees Women and Children, International Rescue 
Committee, Peshawar, Pakistan. 

Marsden, Peter. (1996) Living in Exile, British Agencies Afghanistan Group, 
Peshawar, Pakistan. 

The study identifies economic survival strategies amongst three groups of 
Afghan reftigees in Pakistan. These are: a) vulnerable families amongst refugees 
who had left afghanistan during the period of Soviet occupation; b) Refugees who 
had fled from Kabul in January in 1994 as a consequence of the heavy rocketing of 
the city; c) Refugees who had arrived since the end of September 1996, following 
the Taliban takeover of Jalalabad and Kabul. 

The study involved a total of 58 interviews, most of which were with 
representatives of families. The major finding of the study was that most of the 
earlier refugees were living at a marginal level of existence, dependent on 
intermittent daily labouring work, for the most part, to ensure the survival of their 
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families and that the '92 and '94 groups of refugees were surviving somewhat better 
than the earHer group. However, in spit of the greater level of education, many 
were having to find unskilled work. Furthermore, it did not appear that the existing 
safety net system, based on the provision of edible oil, and referral to vocational 
training and income-generation programmes, was adequate to enable vulnerable 
families to achieve financial self-sufficiency. The study thus recommends that the 
existing safety net system be reviewed with tlie objective of ensuring a more 
adequate level of survival for vulnerable elements within the refugee population. 

Maycock, C. (1994) Afghan Refugees in Pakistan and the Issue of Repatriation, 
University College Swansea, UK. 

The main objectives in carrying out -this research were: i) to identify the 
main factors that operate in making a return to Afghanistan possible, ii) to examine 
the issue of repatriation, outlining the key elements of the Repatriation Encashment 
Program, which provides assistance to Afghans willing to return home, iii) to 
e^camine the role of the main agencies involved, drawing particularly upon the work 
of the U.N. , and the part played by the non-governmental organization (NGO's). 

The research was carried out over a five week period during August and 
September, 1993. The research adopted an essentially qualitative methodology, 
attempting to interpret the views and experiences demonstrated by a range of 
individuals involved in the Afghan situation. Primary and secondary sources of 
information were used. Primary sources comprised of a series of interviews with 
a wide array of people in order to gather different opinions and hopefully and 
unbiased viewpoint. These included interviews with key people from various 
agencies and non-governmental organization (NGO's), of the Afghans themselves, 
both employees at ACBAR, as well as a number of Afghans from the refugee 
village of Kacha Garhi, on the outskirts of Peshawar. 

Interviews were fairly informal, although questions were structured to an 
extent, in that they were prepared in advance. However, when talking with the 
Afghan refugees, the questions tended to be quite open-ended, and were altered, 
removed or added according to suitability. 

The study concluded that no specific part of the aid process affects a 
refugees' decision to return home. Instead, it is a combination of the various 
dimensions highlighted in the study, which together could achieve the success of 
total repatriation. However, such success is believed unlikely to occur until a peace 
settlement in Afghanistan is reached, which can consolidate the hopes of the Afghan 
people. 

A limitation lay with the fact tliat all those Afghans interviewed at Kacha 
Garhi, were from the province of Nangarahar, and therefore not a true 
representative sample of the whole camp population. 



Mebtouche, L. (1996). Evaluation of the Income Generation Project for Refugee Areas 
(IGPRA), PTTS Mission Report No. 96/28, Program and Teclmical Support 
Section, UNHCR, Pakistan. 

This report presents the main conclusions and recommendations reached by 
tlie workshop as well as a summary of the findings — and lessons learned — from 
the evaluation exercise. The Mission finds that IGPRA has met its employment 
creation objectives and refugee employment exceeded planned levels. IGPRA 
provided 11 percent of the estimated employment need of the refugee population. 
In addition, IGPRA employment has improved the skills of Afghan workers such 
that tliey have been able to obtain work elsewhere in the economy. Consequently, 
IGPRA 's employment impact has been greater than suggested by the data on labour 
days financed by the three projects. IGPRA also exceeded its objectives in creating 
durable assets for the benefit of local population and the host country. These assets 
are mainly rural roads; irrigation, drainage and flood control works; and forestry 
and conservation investments. 

Although IGPRA objective was repairing some of the damage the refugees 
and their livestock had caused to the environment and infrastructure, this was not 
a high-priority criterion in selecting sub-projects. Nevertheless, IGPRA made a 
small but significant contribution to reversing some of the damage, especially in 
sub-projects close to large refugee population, but much remains to be done. 

Morton, J. (1991) Afghan Employment in the Jamrud Road Industrial Estate, 
Peshawar, UNHCR, Islamabad. 

The study surveyed senior management of 53 factories and workshops, 
representing ahuost all employers on tlie estate, the largest industrial concentration 
in NWFP, with regard to flieir employment of Afghans. The study found Afghan 
employment on the estate to continue to grow. While many units, for whatever 
reasons, employ no Afghans, a majority including both large and small employers, 
are prepared to do so, and have become more likely to do some in the last two 
years. While Afghans make up a higher proportion of the work force in smaller 
units, a few large units, notably two match factories, make up the bulk of Afghan 
employment. The tendency seems to be to hire Afghans as they accept low wages 
for employment that is relatively secure. 

Morton, J. (1992a) Afghan Refugees as Casual Laborers; A Report on Hiring Point 
Surveys in Peshawar, Quetta and Some Towns of NWFP, UNHCR, Islamabad. 

During mid- 1991 and early 1992, 323 Afghan men and 68 Pakistanis were 
interviewed as they stood at recognized hiring points for casual manual labour in 
Peshawar, Quetta and five district towns of NWFP. Refugees at hiring points were 
overwhelmingly uneducated and lacking in marketable skills, but this is a feature 
of the refugee population as a whole. Most of the work done was casual unskilled 
labour in the construction industry. The great majority of job-seekers were making 
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themselves available for work virtually full-time. Sickness and seasonal closure of 
labour markets were the main reasons for men reporting whole months without 
work. 

Morton, J. (1992a) Socio-Economic Surveys of Male Afghan Refugees in the Refugee 
Villages of NWFP; Interim Report, UNHCR Peshawar. 

During 1991 a team of male Afghan interviewers carried out a detailed 
questionnaire-based survey of 1241 households in refugee villages in NWFP. 
Household were counted, with the assistance of refugee elders, and every twentieth 
households identified, in order to obtain a 5% random sample. 

The survey confirmed known facts about the origins of the refugee 
population: i) overwhelmingly came from the border provinces, particularly Paktia 
and Nangarhar, and is almost entirely Pushtun by ethnicity and language; ii) great 
bulk of refugees arrived in the early stages of the Afghan conflict; and that iii) it 
was almost entirely a population of farmers. This last finding is of crucial 
importance of Afghan survival strategies in a situation where the purchase of land 
is almost the only legal restriction placed on refugees, and is one reason for 
Afghans concentration in casual unskilled labour and other parts of the informal 
sector. 

Morton, J. (1992b) The Socio-Economic Status of Afghan Refugees in Pakistan: An 
Overview. UNHCR, Islamabad. 

This paper is intended to present an overview of the socio-economic status 
of Afghan refugees in Pakistan wifli special reference to: i) the economic activities 
of Afghan refugees in Pakistan, ii) tlie degree of self sufficiency of Afghan 
refugees, iii) vulnerable groups among refugees, and iv) procedures for identifying 
them. 

The report has been compiled from: i) literature reviewed during the 
author's consultancy with UNHCR between June and August 1991, ii) information 
gained from knowledgeable individuals in UNHCR and the NGOs, iii) the results 
of household surveys performed in refugee camps in NWFP and Punjab by 
UNHCR's Peshawar sub-office during 1991, and iv) the results of other research 
performed by or on behalf of UNHCR during 1991 and 1992. 

Moussard, I. (1987). Afghan Women Culture and Life: Survey and Resource 
Compilation of Information, ARC, Peshawar, Pakistan. 

This report: i) presents a brief study of Afghan urban and rural women in 
NWFP; ii) locates, categories and summarizes tlie available literature/studies done 
in this area so that future researchers can find in one place a listing of relevant 
documents, authors and their whereabouts. 
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The field work, carried out in November 1987, consisted of a 27 day survey 
in three different refugee camps in NWFP, viz., Nasir Bagh, Akora Khattak and 
Munda. A single family in each of the three camps was selected, each from a 
different etlmic group, viz., Tajik, Uzbek and Pashtoon. The information was 
gathered over a nine day "live-in" period (three days at a time on three different 
occasions) with each family at each refugee village. An interpreter worked through- 
out this time with Ms. Isabelle Moussard, who conducted the saidy. 

The primary purpose of these live-in stays was to get an overview of the 
organization of family life and what changes in their way of life have occurred, 
particularly among the women refugees. 

Persson, Shirin. (1994) A Case Study of Selected Afghan Refugee Camps in the North 
West Frontier Province, Report prepared for Radda Barnen, Peshawar, 
Pakistan. 

This study on a selected number of Afghan refugee camps in the North West 
Frontier Province (NWFP) is an extract from an extensive study undertaken for the 
Swedish Save the Children (Radda Barnen) in November 1993. The study though 
confined to 1 1 refugee camps reflects the social, cultural, religious and political 
structures and gender disparities prevailing in the majority of camps of the Frontier 
Province. The study also attempts to draw out salient factors influencing refugee 
lifestyles within the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) and the "settled 
areas." 

A total of 1 1 selected camps in the North, South and Central Areas were 
visited. All camps were selected in consultation with CAR/SWC and UNHCR/SSP 
on the basis of i) most active camps — where activities and training is under 
implementation and staff male and female are active within the program; ii) inactive 
camps — no activities, passive participation; iii) camps without female 
representation — absence of female camp committees, resourceful local women, and 
projects addressing women's needs; iv) remote camps — camps receiving limited 
support from Government and no support from NGO channels; and v) very old 
camps — existing since 1979/80: majority of families repatriated. 

The purpose of the field visits was to ascertain the impact of RBTU training 
at camp level. Information was gathered and impressions formed through camp 
level observations, personal interviews at administrative and family level and 
interaction with other NGO training programs for vulnerable groups. 

Saeed, M.Z. (1994) Access to Water Problems to be tackled by Unregistered Afghan 
Refugees in Southeast Quetta, Islamic Aid Health Centre (I.A.H.C.), Quetta. 
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Saikal, H. Fazel and Willian Maley, (1986). Afghan refugee relief in Pakistan: Political 
context and practical problems, University of New South Wales, Australia. 

£■ 
•) 

This paper represents some preliminary findings from research conducted 
by the authors in the North West Frontier Province of Pakistan in January-February 
1986. The research involved both interviews with officials of governmental and 
non-governmental international agencies, and with Afghan political and 
humanitarian bodies; and visits to camps housing both registered and unregistered 
Afghan refugees. 

The study identifies the political context within which current problems 
facing Afghan refugees must be managed, and to highlight some of the more 
pressing difficulties of healtli care with which relief agencies must cope. 

Salim, M. (1986) The Socio-Economic Impact of Afghan Refugees among the Rural 
and Urban Population of Peshavi^ar District, Agricultural University of 
Peshawar. 

The objectives of the study were to inquire into the socio-economic impact 
of the Afghan refugees on the rural and urban population of Peshawar and suggest 
policy measures. 

The sample was drawn from both the urban and rural population of 
Peshawar district. As regards sample from urban areas localities in the municipal 
limits were selected where there is concentration of refugee workers. For the rural 
sample, village Khazana was selected because there is fairly large refugee camp in 
its vicinity. Separate questionnaires were used for the local people and for 
theSecondary data was collected from relevant agencies on aspects like, wages, 
prices, health, education, crimes, transport etc. It was decided to limit the universe 
of the study to the working population of the local people and the Afghan refugees 
living in Peshawar district. 

Given the lack of authentic enumeration of the sample units for the study 
and the constraints of resources and time, it was decided to restrict the sample to 
100 respondents with an even representation of the local people and the refugees. 

Sardie, M. (1984). GOP/UNHCR/Austcare Survey on the Health, Nutrition and Socio- 
Economic Status of Afghan Refugees in NWFP, Peshawar, 1984. 

This survey is the result of nearly two years intensive work carried out in 
Bajaur, D.I. Khan, Mansehra and Chitral with the Afghan refugees, especially 
women and children. An access was not available to male counterparts. 

The results of the survey show that between 30-40% of the sample 
population are below the minimal requirement to achieve the basic level of a socio- 
economic health nutritional status. This may be the growing and dominating factor 
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I. AFGFIAN CHRONOLOGY^ 

Afghan Refugee build up in Pakistan could be directly associated with political 
developments in Afghanistan. A chronology of the various important political turning points 
in Afghanistan political history encompassing the period 1973-98, is thus given as^: 

1973 July 17, 1973: After a reign of forty years, the king of Afghanistan Zahir 

Shah, is overthrown by his cousin Mohammed Daoud, who declares the 
country a republic. 

1978 April 27, 1978: A Marxist coup is carried out by the "People Democratic 

Party of Afghanistan" (PDPA) putting an end to Daoud's presidency and to 
his life. Nur Mohammed Taraki then becomes president of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan. 

1978 July 20, 1978: The first anti-communist uprisings occurres in Kunar and 

Nuristan to which Taraki 's regime responds with brutal military force — an 
over-reaction that fuels the civil war. Taraki attempts to introduce a number 
of reforms: i) the elimination of land mortgages and tenant indebtedness; ii) 
raising the minimum age for marriage and limiting the practice of bride 
price; iii) redistribution of agricultural holdings and the establishment of 
soviet model state farms. All these policies meet with stiff opposition as 
they interferes with the two pillars of rural Afghan society, viz., land and 
family (Fielden, Mathew B. 1998, pp. 461). 

1979 September 14, 1979: Another coup takes place with Hafizullah Amin 

replacing Taraki. Amin's rule is harsher and more repressive than his 
predecessors as he tries to stamp out opposition in the rural areas. 

1. This section mainly draws on Colville, R. (1997), The biggest caseload in the world, 
Refugees , II, UNHCR. Geneva, Switzerland, pp. 3-9. 

2. Some have characterized Afghan histroy as the struggle between conservatives and the 
liberals and have traced the sources of the developments in the 1970s as far back in 
histroy as 1930s when King Amanullah Khan initiated/launched certain progressive 
reforms, especially related to women rights and role in Afghan society. (See Peter 
Marsden, The Use of AID to Combat the Disadvantage of Afghan Women, British 
Agencies Afghan Group, unpublished manuscript, p. 3). 
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among the Afghan refugees in the future. To help retard this growing process, the 
study recommends that services rendered to the Afghan refugees must be increased 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Soomro, GY. (1995) Evaluation of the nutritional status of Afghan refugee children 
residing in refugee villages in NWFP, Punjab and Balochistan provinces of 
Pakistan — September/October 1995. UNHCR Pakistan. 

Undertaken during September/October 1995 as part of the UNHCR's 
ongoing monitoring and evaluation of the nutritional status of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, a total of 7,396 refugee children between the ages of 6 months and 5 
years of age were surveyed in the three provinces of Pakistan namely NWFP, 
Punjab and Baluchistan. Nutritional status was measured tlirough weight-for-height 
z-scores, and indicators of diarrhoeal disease prevalence and socio-economic status 
were also determined. While the results from the current survey revealed a 
deteriorating nutritional status of Afghan refugee children it may be pointed out that 
the nutritional status of Afghan refugee children was still better than the similar 
estimates for Pakistan. 

The study could not attribute the increase in acute malnutrition rates among 
Afghan refugee children between the ages of 6 months and five years to the gradual 
withdrawal of food rations alone, which began in 1990 and was reduced to 5 
kilograms of wheat and 300 grams of oil in January 1995. 

Taskinuddin, M. (1992) UNHCR-IRC's Survey of the Socio-Economic Condition of 
Afghan Refugees living in NWFP Camps, UNHCR, Peshawar. 

This survey was conducted in selected refugees camps in NWFP in order 
to obtain current information needed on the socio-economic conditions of the 
Afghan refugee caseload: especially on the circumstances of Unsupported female 
heads of household, families headed by minors, orphans, disabled refugees and 
other needy families, who could be classified as vulnerable. This aim was to enable 
UNHCR and NWFP to plan the future direction of the assistance program in 
meeting the basic needs of refugees, and of groups classified as vulnerable, more 
effectively. 

In addition to visiting and screening every tenth house, the team would go 
from door to door, searching for disabled refugees and widows. A total of 1 1 
refugees villages were chosen from regions of varied characteristics. These regions 
included: Peshawar district, RV Munda-4, RV Munda-7, South Waziristan, RV 
Azam Warsak and RV Zarinoor-1, Dir district, RV Barawal, Abbottabad district, 
RV Padhana-1, Kurram agency, RV Bagzai-3. 

The refugees villages (RVs) were chosen from among camps selected for the 
more extensive UNRISD survey in 1986, except for RV Munda which was 
established in 1989 and did not exits at that time. 
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Women refugees were to be approached in order to gain first hand 
information on refugee life styles inside their homes. In addition the survey staff 
would go from door to door visiting all the household in the sample camps to screen 
the population for: disabled refugees, unsupported female heads of households e.g. 
widows, households without an able bodied male earning member, needy families. 

Timmer, A. (1997) Report on the Nutrition Survey of Afghan Refugees in Pakistan -~ 
April/May 1997. UNHCR Pakistan. 

Upadhyay, JK. (1996) Nutrition survey of Afghan refugees in Pakistan — 
March/ April 1996. UNHCR Pakistan. 

This cross-sectional survey followed a two stage cluster sampling, covering 
all the refugee villages in NWFP, Baluchistan Province, Punjab Province and was 
conducted in March/ April 1996. 

Some 1636 children in NWFP, 1590 in Baluchistan, 1525 in Punjab and 443 
in Nasir Bagh/Peshawar were examined. Height, weight and mid upper arm 
circumference were measured. Age was noted and children were examined for the 
presence of oedema. 

In general, children below 2 yrs of age (< 77 cm ht) were found to be 
more malnourished than children above 2 yrs (> 77 cm ht). There was no 
significant different between male and female children observed and there was no 
direct correlation between malnutrition and occurrence of diarrhoea. 

The study recommended that a nutritional surveillance program need to be 
developed which could serve the double purpose of estimating the percent 
malnourished as well as identifying them. Once the surveillance system is in place, 
once a year nutrition survey should suffice. The study proposed that the survey be 
undertaken same time next year (March/April) to avoid seasonal variation. 



Wingo, Gunilla. (1990) Changes in Female Attitudes and Social Well-being; Preparing 
for Repatriation: A Pilot Study in two Afghan Villages in Baluchistan, UNHCR 
Sub Office, Radda Barnen/Swedish Save the Children. 

This research is based on interviews with women that reveal their thoughts 
and their fears about going back to Afghanistan. It describes their wide range of 
experiences in Afghanistan and their living conditions now in the camps. 

The selection of two clusters in Mohammed Kheil and New Saranan was 
done purposely, with the view that the former represents Afghan refugee population 
from the Southeast of Afghanistan and is considered to be one of the oldest refugee 
camps, whereas Nes Saranana has population from the North of Afghanistan, as it 
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is a new camp. Within tliese two big clusters, fiirUier smaller clusters were made, 
to give equal chance of representation. 

With the help of four trained females in a survey team and by the 
participation of the social services unit staff, one hundred interviews were made in 
each village. Each interview took fifty to sixty minutes and the methodology used 
was similar to that of in-depth interviews. 

The interviews were held either with women individually or, on many 
occasions, with a focus on one woman surrounded by a group of women who also 
wanted to be involved in the discussion. The survey team always tried to make the 
interviews without men present. The survey was conducted from 15th November, 
1989 to 15th January, 1990. 

Yousaf, F. (1990) Size and Socio Demographic Characteristics of Afghan Refugees 
Population in Pakistan, J. Biosoc. Sci. 22: pp. 269-270. 

The study presents some recent data on the size and socio-demographic 
characteristic of Afghan refugees in Pakistan. Most of the data were collected 
during a mission the author undertook in January 1989 on behalf of the United 
Nations Population Fund. There are two major sources of demographic data for 
. Afghan refugees in Pakistan: the registration system introduced by the Government 
of Pakistan in 1979, and sample surveys conducted by various United Nations 
agencies and non-governmental organizations. 

For purposes of comparison, it was important to obtain similar demographic 
data for the population of Afghanistan. No recent data were available but the author 
was allowed access to the report of tlie National Demographic and Family Guidance 
Survey of the Settled Population of Afghanistan which provided demographic data 
for 1972-73. 
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Kohat 


32 874 


35 262 


40 132 


108 268 


7. 


Kurram 


56,738 


50,251 


69,261 


176,250 


8 




1 353 


966 


1 546 


3 865 


9. 


Mardan 


5,576 


7,476 


17,519 


30,571 


10. 


Mohmmand 


1 ,057 


1 ,055 


1,490 


3,602 


11. 


North Waziristan 


46,795 


35,178 


81,729 


163,702 


12. 


South Waziristan 


13,046 


8,363 


8,841 


30,250 


13. 


Orakzai 


76 


67 


26 


169 


14. 


Peshawar 


87,091 


91,046 


114,780 


292,917 




Total 


334,260 


326,986 


487,224 


1,148,470 


Source: 


Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 




m 

Table 1.2. SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1981 




Sr. 


Name of District/ Agency 


Men 


Women 


Children 


lotal 


No. 












. 1. 


Abbottabad 


9,746 


15,168 


43,813 




2. 


Bajour 


50,623 


55,720 


97,113 


ZUJ ,'+J0 


3. 


Bannu 


14,605 


18,204 


26,984 




4. 


Chitral 


7,409 


6,144 


9,600 




5. 


Dir 


23,330 


29,182 


46,899 


QQ 41 1 


6. 


D.I. Khan 


26,800 


32,599 


57,022 


11 6 49 1 


7. 


Kohat 


40,217 


44,503 


51,211 


1 Q'^ 1 
1 J J , y J 1 


8. 


Kurram 


95,140 


82,698 


134,721 


312,559 


9. 


Khyber 


5,032 


6,209 


16,211 


27,452 


10. 


Mansehra 


7,189 


9,516 


26,971 


43,676 


11. 


Mardan 


46,927 


73,647 


141,247 


261,821 


12. 


Mohmmand 


6,650 


6,754 


10,881 


24,285 


13. 


North Waziristan 


48,153 


57,282 


103,712 


209,147 


14. 


South Waziristan 


14,435 


9,845 


10,465 


34,745 


15. 


Orakzai 


3,000 


4,280 


2,444 


9,724 


16. 


Peshawar 


106,074 


97,202 


120,336 


323,612 



Total 505,330 548,953 899,630 1,953,913 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.3. SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1982 



Ol . 

rsio. 


INclIllC Ul i-zloll ILL/ /\^CllOy 


A/f /an 
IVlcH 


w oiTicn 


L^nuaren 


1 oiai 


1 


A\.UUULLd.UaLl 








1 79 18 1 




Ro ioi ir 
IJ oj u U i 




J / , LkjD 


OA 7QQ 


1Q7 S'^4 


-x 


T^anni i 
Ljcimiu 




1 1 074 


90 70S 


SO ^07 


4 


Chitral 


7 717 


6 514 


10 308 


94 539 


5 


Dir 


20 968 


27 916 


46 08Q 


94 973 


6 


D I Khan 


22 321 


31 203 


56 727 


1 10 251 


7 


Kohat 


49 459 


54 460 


79 294 


183 213 


8 


Kurram 


81 888 


76 406 


1 19 522 


277 816 


9 


TChvhpr 


3 940 


4 773 


\ 6 920 


^5 633 


10. 


Mansehra 


21,107 


.29,956 


64,176 


115,239 


11. 


Mardan 


44,068 


65,809 


127,677 


237,554 


12. 


Mohmmand 


8,630 


9,890 


16,692 


35,212 


13. 


North Waziristan 


49,779 


46,450 


93,211 


189,440 


14. 


South Waziristan 


9,978 


13,250 


27,368 


50,596 


15. 


Orakzai 


3,063 


4,647 


6,875 


14,585 


16. 


Peshawar 


98,275 


96,820 


108,953 


304,048 


17. 


Malakand 


4,668 


9,341 


22,286 


36,295 


18. 


Swat 


4,525 


8,385 


5,112 


18,022 




Total 


515,605 


589,601 


1,032,622 


2,137,828 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.4. SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1983 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. of 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


Families 










1. 


Abbottabad 


20 


19,964 


20,284 


29,239 


88,403 


137,926 


2. 


Bajour 


30 


28,924 


53,674 


61,165 


95,882 


210,721 


3. 


Bannu 


7 


6,176 


9,771 


11,954 


28,073 


49,798 


4. 


Chitral 


6 


3,997 


8,026 


7,050 


10,833 


25,909 


5. 


Dir 


14 


14,712 


18,017 


25,006 


51,352 


94,375 


^ 6. 


D.I.Khan 


12 


13,506 


22,257 


30,719 


56,233 


109,209 


7. 


Kohat 


20 


26,411 


57,064 


64,548 


91,395 


213,007 


8. 


Kurram 


32 


36,522 


78,175 


78,459 


120,136 


276,770 


9. 


Mansehra 


9 


13,019 


14,442 


18,934 


57,989 


91,365 


10. 


Mardan 


23 


29,060 


43,295 


62,340 


116,910 


222,545 


11. 


Mohmmand 


I 


2,167 


2,689 


4,120 


8,399 


15,208 


12. 


North Waziristan 


31 


22,729 


49,010 


45,350 


93,392 


187,752 


13. 


South Waziristan 


6 


7,412 


9,869 


13,160 


27,145 


50,174 


14. 


Orakzai 


2 


2,007 


3,995 


6,145 


3,713 


13,853 


15. 


Peshawar 


60 


60,170 


104,815 


103,290 


118,427 


326,532 


16. 


Malakand 


3 


4,995 


4,740 


9,158 


20,793 


34,691 


17. 


Swat 


3 


1,789 


1,900 


3,055 


5,106 


10,061 




Total 


279 


293,560 


502,023 


573,692 


994,181 


2,069,896 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.5. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1984 



Sr. 
No. 



Name of District/Agency 



1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7 . Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 i . Mohmmand 

12. North Waziristan 

13. South Waziristan 

14. Orakzai 

15. Peshawar 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



Total No. 
of Camps 

12 
22 
5 
3 
12 
10 
17 
32 
8 
18 
1 

24 
5 
2 

56 
3 
2 



Total No. 
of Families 

17,788 
25,012 
7,412 
4,660 
14,145 
14,425 
29,251 
44,514 
12,310 
16,232 
1,235 
22,093 
6,936 
1,920 
71,006 
5,356 
2,016 



Men 



17,358 
51,325 
10,107 
6,510 
17,338 
21,699 
54,174 
86,143 
11,576 

22,555 
2,014 

46,369 
9,340 
2,578 

119,775 
5,126 
2,042 



Women 



23,245 
65,327 
12,613 
8,995 
22,941 
28,343 
63,008 
86,372 
19,008 
26,562 
2,209 
37,910 
11,042 
4,700 
120,997 
10,292 
3,361 



Children 



70,636 
58,343 
30,969 
12,882 
41,148 
54,856 
100,267 
129,040 
56,577 
47,986 
2,575 
76,884 
22,464 
5,772 
136,130 
21,799 
5,751 



Total 



111,239 
174,995 
53,689 
28,387 
81,427 
104,898 
217,449 
301,555 
87,161 
97,103 
6,798 
161,163 
42,846 
13,050 
376,902 
37,217 
11,154 



Total 



232 296,311 486,029 546,925 874,079 1,907,033 



Source: .Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.6. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1985 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



Abbottabad 


15 


22,931 


22,255 


30,498 


87,232 


139,985 


Bajour 


22 


25,131 


51,565 


65,492 


58,528 


175,585 


Bannu 


6 


7,046 


11,481 


13,338 


26,611 


51,430 


Chitral 


3 


5,344 


7,567 


10,254 


14,562 


32,383 


Dir 


9 


14,159 


17,316 


22,811 


41,965 


82,092 


D.I.Khan 


10 


12,360 


19,005 


24,580 


45,543 


89,128 


Kohat 


17 


34,151 


61,402 


69,370 


118,024 


248,796 


Kurram 


33 


49,586 


97,853 


94,359 


147,240 


339,452 


Mansehra 


9 


10,758 


9,977 


15,417 


51,097 


76,491 


Mardan 


18 


19,116 


26,464 


33,121 


55,135 


114,720 


Mohmmand 


1 


1,529 


1,498 


2,855 


4,343 


8,696 


North Waziristan 


24 


24,627 


46,863 


41,518 


84,328 


172,709 


South Waziristan 


6 


8,046 


10,977 


12,787 


26,661 


50,425 


Orakzai 


2 


1,920 


2,586 


4,699 


5,789 


13,074 


Peshawar 


60 


81,651 


128,361 


134,053 


155,940 


418,354 


Malakand 


3 


5,734 


5,476 


11,073 


23,689 


40,238 


Swat 


2 


2,479 


2,474 


4,112 


7,270 


13,856 


Total 


240 


326,568 


523,120 


590,337 


953,957 


2,067,414 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 
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Table 1.7. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1986 



Sr 


KfatTlP Fii<Jtript/ A erf np\/ 


1 Uldi INO. 


1 oiai iNO. 


Men 


Women 


Cniiaren 


Total 


INU. 




or camps 


of Families 










1 


AhhottahaH 


1 o 


Z J ,o / 1 


99 


'^7 8Q1 
jz,oV 1 


oo,z4o 


143,592 


2 


l-KX\\J\XV. 






/1 8 /I 


J / ,yzo 


o/,4U4 


1 AO 'TA'7 

193,797 


3 




o 


7 070 


1 7 0/1'3 


O, JJz 


-in /cni 
29,693 


57,068 


4 


Chitral 




110 


8 A/1 1 
o,041 


11 Oil 

1 1 ,ol 1 


16, 873 


37,325 


5 


Dir 


0 




1 7 08/1 
1 / ,Uo4 


77 ^C\A 

zz, jU4 


/1 1 C5 A 


oo 1 O /I 

83,124 


6 


D T Khan 


lU 


11,0/3 


1 7 OH 
1 /,Z3J 


zz, JOJ 


40, 184 


79,982 


7 


Kohat 


1 ^ 

1 o 


'^1 078 
J 1 ,U /o 


J j,yuo 


A7 n^Q 

OJ, /JO 


1 AO 1 1 '7 

luo, 1 17 


oo C T O 1 

225,781 


8. 


Kurrani 


33 


50,839 


99,916 


97,339 


151 199 


348 454 


9. 


Mansehra 


9 


10,156 


9,122 


14^156 


48,535 


71,813 


10 


IVI arHan 

iVl Cll VI till 


1 o 


1 7 0^1 


.7 1 neo 
•Z 1 ,Uoo 


zo,z /z 


jz,69v 


100,059 


11. 


Mohmmand 


1 


1,995 


1,997 


3,855 


5,844 


11,696 


12. 


North Waziristan 


24 


25,886 


47,574 


42,673 


91,370 


181,617 


13. 


South Waziristan 


6 


8,367 


11,309 


13,408 


27,907 


52,624 


14. 


Orakzai 


2 


1,977 


2,691 


4,927 


5,766 


13,384 


15. 


Peshawar 


61 


91,552 


135,592 


147,506 


176,123 


459,221 


16. 


Malakand 


3 


7,389 


7,066 


13,684 


30,749 


51,499 


17. 


Swat 


2 


2,602 


2,612 


4,222 


7,612 


14,446 




Total 


247 


341,114 


518,792 


594,831 


1,011,859 


2,125,482 



Source: .Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.8. SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1987 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 


■ f» 


of Camps 


of Families 










1. 


Abbottabad 


18 


23,707 


22,048 


32,714 


87,990 


142,752 


2. 


Bajour 


25 


28,182 


49,040 


58,479 


88,486 


196,005 


3. 


Bannu 


6 


8,080 


12,678 


15,621 


29,359 


57,658 


4. 


Chitral 


3 


6,591 


8,777 


11,947 


17,777 


38,501 


5. 


Dir 


10 


14,868 


16,850 


24,178 


43,898 


84,926 


6. 


D.I. Khan 


10 


11,699 


17,212 


22,611 


40,277 


80,100 


7. 


Kohat 


18 


31,559 


54,635 


65,566 


108,264 


228,465 


8. 


Kurram 


33 


50,709 


99,734 


96,955 


150,742 


347,431 


9. 


Mansehra 


9 


10,174 


9,078 


14,213 


48,570 


71,861 


10. 


Mardan 


17 


17,613 


22,287 


27,809 


53,696 


103,792 


11. 


Mohmmand 


2 


2,330 


4,001 


4,483 


5,325 


13,809 


12. 


North Waziristan 


24 


26,295 


48,574 


43,422 


92,775 


184,771 


13. 


South Waziristan 


6 


8,386 


11,328 


13,442 


27,973 


52,743 


14. 


Orakzai 


2 


1,974 


2,686 


4,924 


5,754 


13,364 


15. 


Peshawar-I 


31 


53,856 


61,255 


67,439 


128,608 


257,302 


16. 


Peshawar-II 


29 


40,124 


54,759 


51,950 


109,224 


215,933 


17. 


Malakand 


3 


7,763 


7,447 


14,166 


32,329 


53,942 


18. 


Swat 


2 


2,587 


2,574 


4,203 


7,604 


14,381 




Total 


248 


346,497 


504,963 


574,122 


1,078,651 


2,157,736 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.9. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1988 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3. Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . Mohmmand 

12. North Waziristan 

13. South Waziristan 

14. Orakzai 

15. Peshawar-I 

16. Peshawar-II 

17. Malakand 

18. Swat 



1 o 

lo 


23,889 


22,073 


32,861 


88,540 


143,474 


ZJ 


28,473 


46,930 


58,373 


92,636 


197,939 


1 


lU, / /o 


1 C CT1 

15,573 


19,690 


39,025 


74,288 


D 


/CAT 

o,oU/ 


O 1 C A 

0,754 


11,916 


17,700 


38,370 


1 n 

lU 




16, 733 


25,548 


47,391 


89,672 


1 i 


1 J,UUZ 


1 O 1 '^A 

10,129 


24,363 


45,527 


88,019 


18 


32 249 


58 181 




iuo,oo 1 


ZjU,hUO 


34 


50,770 


99,779 


97,000 


151,071 


347,850 


9 


10,190 


9,066 


14,237 


48,606 


71,909 


17 


18,060 


22,665 


28,396 


55,917 


106,978 


2 


2,656 


4,548 


5,037 


6,345 


15,930 


24 


26,172 


46,711 


42,915 


94,304 


183,930 


6 


1,967 


11,631 


13,757 


31,140 


56,528 


2 


1,976 


2,688 


4,926 


5,757 


13,371 


31 


57,980' 


66,106 


74,626 


142,265 


282,997 


29 


41,765 


55,780 


53,907 


116,363 


226,050 


3 


7,902 


7,609 


14,370 


32,957 


54,936 


2 


2,569 


2,532 


4,173 


7,553 


14,258 


251 


352,742 


515,488 


591,639 


1,129,778 


2,236,905 



Total 



Source: Cpmmissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table I.IO. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1989 



Sr. 


Name of District/ Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Man'sehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . Mohmmand 

12. North Waziristan 

13. South Waziristan 

14. Orakzai 

15. Peshawar-I 

16. Peshawar-II 

17. Malakand 

18. Swat 



143,495 
198,612 
73,748 
38,269 
89,350 
87,618 
232,385 
347,746 
71,792 
106,648 
15,589 
183,531 
57,884 
13,418 
284,890 
227,928 
55,197 
14,027 



Total 



2,242,127 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 
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Table I.ll. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1990 



Sr. 

No. 



Name of District/Agency 



Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


of Camps 


of 










Families 









Total 



1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram* 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . Mohmmand 

12. North Waziristan 

13. South Waziristan 

14. Orakzai 

15. Peshawar-I 

16. Peshawar-II 

17. Malakand 

18. Swat 



143,495 
198,612 
73,748 
38,269 
89,350 
87,618 
232,385 
347,746 
71,792 
106,648 
15,589 
183,531 
57,884 
13,418 
284,890 
227,928 
55,197 
14,027 



Total 



2,242,127 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.12. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1991 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3. Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I.Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-I 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



22,989 
27,685 
10,291 
6,107 
14,681 
12,550 
32,226 
50,608 
9,958 
16,813 
24,235 
9,155 
1,981 
62,062 
47,429 
7,125 
2,433 



139,194 
194,095 
71,794 
36,019 
84,903 
85,663 
232,452 
347,426 
70,348 
101.045 
174,272 
57,897 
13,401 
308,944 
260,121 
50,781 
13,556 



Total 



358,328 



2,241,911 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.13. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1992 



Sr. 
No. 



Name of District/Agency 



Total No. 
of Camps 



1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar- 1 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



Total No. 
of Families 

13,440 
11,237 
6,724 
4,132 
9,070 
8,665 
20,870 
32,481 
6,913 
5,698 
13,281 
6,955 
1,502 
11,390 
19,756 
3,247 
1,181 



Men 



Women 



Children 



Total 



82,636 
82,684 
48,557 
24,723 
54,491 
60,108 

155,602 

233,109 
49,932 
34,854 

100,180 
44,665 
10,231 
75,803 

121,028 
24,139 
6,704 



Total 



176,542 



1,209,446 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.14. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1993 



Sr. 


Name of District/ Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I.Klian 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-1 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



12,978 
11,049 
5,570 
3,015 
8,814 
7,367 
19,088 
26,426 
6,725 
5,520 
9,565 
5,301 
1,390 
10,812 
14,875 
2,461 
1,120 



79,853 
81,540 
41,292 

19,091 
53,157 
51,910 
143,767 
194,164 
48,610 
33,830 
73,502 
35,322 

9,515 
72,606 
95,220 
18,561 

6,373 



Total 



152,076 



1,058,313 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



1979 October 23, 1979: An attack on Kabul airport marks the first offensive by 

opponents of Amin claiming to be Mujahidin. 

1979 December 25, 1979: Soviet troops arrive on Christmas day to give support 

to the beleaguered regime. Two days later Amin is executed, having fallen 
from favour witli the Soviets. This invasion was tlie culmination of 
increased Soviet involvement in Afghan Affairs from the mid- 1 950' s 
onwards. The USSR supplied economic assistance, funded several major 
infrasturctural projects, and many Afghans received their higher education 
and military training in the USSR. In flie context of Afghan politics, Soviet 
influence dates back to the establishment of the Parcham and Khalq faction 
of the pro-Soviet People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) in 
1965. 

1980 January 1, 1980: Babrak Karmal takes power. Within six months the 

number of refugees in Pakistan exceedes a million. This figure continues to 
rise throughout the 1980's, peaking at about 3.2 million in 1989. 

1980 U.N. calls for immediate withdrawal of foreign forces. Mujahidin armed 

resistance increases. 

1983 War spreads and intensifies as arms flow to rebels increases. 

1987 Babrak Karmal replaced by chief of secret police NajibuUah. 

1988 Geneva Accords calls for withdrawal of Soviet troops. While some refugees 

continue to flee others begin returning. 

1989 Last soviet soldier departs on 25 February. 

1990 A peak of 3.2 million refugees is reached, but 50,000 have returned since 

1988. 

1992 Najibullah government falls to Mujahidin in April. Sibhatullah Mojaddidi 

named president and later replaced by Burrhanuddin Rabbani. About 1.6 
million refugees go home. 
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Table 1.15. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1994 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-I 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



12,234 
11,031 
3,548 
2,905 
8,764 
7,035 
18,474 
25,475 
6,623 
5,509 
8,520 
5,054 
1,552 
10,512 
14,649 
2,360 
1,110 



79,304 
81,411 
41,158 
18,550 
52,926 
49,713 
159,559 
174,009 
47,989 
55,703 
65,660 
33,967 

9,229 
70,758 
93,820 
17,816 

6,318 



Total 



145,355 



1,057,890 



iSource: Qommissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1. 16. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1995 



Sr. 


Name of District/ Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-I 

15. Peshawar- II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



12,673 
10,824 
4,932 
2,646 
8,708 
6,691 
18,080 
22,625 
6,604 
5,448 
7,693 
5,008 
1,329 
10,175 
14,313 
2,314 
1,101 



77,970 
80,090 
36,946 
16,985 
52,605 
47,190 
131,104 
132,061 
47,424 
53,375 
59,392 
33,653 

9,078 
68,526 
91,742 
17,475 

6,260 



Total 



141,164 



961,876 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.17. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1996 



Sr. Name of District/Agency 
No. 

1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3. Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

1 3 . Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-I 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 

Total 



Total No. 
of Camps 



Total No. 
of Families 

13,440 
11,237 
6,724 
4,132 
9,070 
8,665 
20,870 
32,481 
6,913 
5,698 
13,281 
6,955 
1,502 
11,390 
19,756 
3,247 
1,181 

176,542 



Men 



Women 



Children 



Total 



82,636 
82,684 
48,557 
24,723 
54,491 
60,108 
155,602 
233,109 
49,932 
34,854 
100,180 
44,665 
10,231 
75,803 
121,028 
24,139 
6,704 

1,209,446 



Soqrce: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table 1.18. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1997 



Sr. 


Name of District/Agency 


Total No. 


Total No. 


Men 


Women 


Children 


Total 


No. 




of Camps 


of Families 











1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3 . Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . North Waziristan 

12. South Waziristan 

13. Orakzai 

14. Peshawar-I 

15. Peshawar-II 

16. Malakand 

17. Swat 



9,519 
8,100 
2,731 
1,025 
8,912 
2,484 

23,646 
7,849 
4,287 

11,204 
8,070 
4,707 
420 

30,754 

37,765 
2,290 
1,425 



65,457 
56,443 
19,027 

7,321 
57,547 
17,313 
164,953 
54,553 
29,991 
78,497 
56,312 
32,945 

2,942 
215,107 
264,547 
15,924 

9,985 



Total 



165,188 



1,148,864 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 
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Table 1.19. 



SUMMARY OF REFUGEES IN NWFP: 1998 



Sr. 
No. 



>»■• 



Name of District/Agency 



Total No. 
of Camps 



1 . Abbottabad 

2. Bajour 

3. Bannu 

4. Chitral 

5. Dir 

6. D.I. Khan 

7. Kohat 

8. Kurram 

9. Mansehra 

10. Mardan 

1 1 . Mohmand (Yakagund) 

12. North Waziristan 

13. South Waziristan 

14. Orakzai 

15. Peshawar-I 

16. Malakand - 

17. Swat 
Total 



Total No. 
of Families 



Men 



18 


9,509 


25 


8,080 


7 


2,730 


3 


1,025 


10 


8,903 


11 


2,480 


19 


23,092 


34 


7,186 


9 


4,287 


17 


11,200 


2 


501 


24 


8,063 


6 


4,707 


2 


420 


70 


67,056 


3 


2,284 


2 


1,425 


262 


162,948 



Women 



Children 



Total 

65,401 
56,296 
19,021 
7,321 
57,489 
17,285 
161,056 
50,104 
29,991 
78,471 
3,160 
56,262 
32,945 
2,942 
470,432 
15,877 
9,985 
1,134,038 



Source: Commissionnerate Afghan Refugees, Hayatabad, Peshawar. 



Table II. 



Distribution of Afghan Refugees by Place of Origin 
in Afghanistan and Destination in NWFP 






518 150 
140 2186 



20 



20 



70 



1435 



-505 



1029 
133 

35 550 

1383 12033 

7402 19377 

4.50 11.78 



1355 



328 


15 


250 


2230 




33 


490 


3938 


50 


300 


1237 


812 


315 


1167 


10 


145 


9876 


5348 


18262 


27861 


11.1 


16.935 



861 



823 




Source: 



UNHCR Refugees Origin Survey, 1997, 
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Table 11. 




District 
0 

Kurrum 
Kohat 
Bajour 
Bannu 
D.I.Khan 
Haripur 
Dir 
Hangu 
Mansehra 
Malakand 

a 

Miranshah 
Orakzai 
Mardan 
Wana 
Swat 
Peshawar 
Total 
%age ■ 



Distribution of Afghan Refugees by Place of Origin 
in Afghanistan and Destination in NWFP 



Source: 



Balk 



Faryab 



Parwan 



Takkar 



Towzjan 



Laghma 
n 



Paktika 



50 
480 



40 



50 
10 



40 
55 
100 



25 



47 
145 



113 



UNHCR Refugees Origin Survey, 1997. 



30 
200 



30 
590 



778 


190 


1685 


225 


875 


1745 


215 


2470 


458 


1790 


1.061 


0.13 


1.50 


0.28 


1.09 



695 
10 



525 
360 



1513 



20 
4501 
7994 
4.86 



560 
825 



1375 



Kunar 



25 
5525 



740 



930 



4707 

2870 19673 
1.74 1_1.958 

(Contd ) 



44 



Table II. 



District 
0 

Kurrum 

Kohat 

Bajour 

Bannu 

D.I. Khan 

Haripur 

Dir 

Hangu 

Mansehra 

A 

Malakand 
Miranshah 
Orakzai 
Mardan 
Wana 
Swat 
Peshawar 
Total 
%age 



Distribution of Afghan Refugees by Place of Origin 
in Afghanistan and Destination in NWFP 



Kapisa 


Zabul 


Ghazni 


Other 


Urzogho 


Samanga 








s 


n 


n 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 



Badkhsha 
n 

23 



30 



765 220 



290 



15 



108 



50 



50 



" 84 



690 



100 



Total 

24 
8100 
24582 
8775 
3895 
1640 
8097 
7080 
1039 



% 

25 
4.9 
14.9 
5.3 
2.4 
1.0 
4.9 
4.3 
0.6 




4375 2.7 

2208 1.3 

7815 4.8 

450 0.3 

9440 5.7 

5020 3.1 

1430 0.9 

30 70572 42.9 

30 164518 100.0 
0.02 100.00 

(Concluded ) 



Source: 



UNHCR Refugees Origin Survey, 1997. 
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Fig 1. Chronology of Afghan Refugees In Pakistan 
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Souice: Based on Statudcal Appendix I 



II. CHARACTERISTICS OF AFGHAN REFUGEES 
/. DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
a) Ethnicity and Occupational Status 

i) Most of the refugees (over 75%) are ethnic Pathans, especially so in the NWFP. 
Other ethnic groups, all represented in small percentages, include Baluchi (registered 
mainly in Baluchistan), Nuristanis, Tadjiks, Hazaras, Uzbeks, Turmen, and Mongols. 
Almost all come from rural backgrounds. Women and children make up nearly three 
quarters of the total refugee population. 

ii) The population of each refugee village (RV) varies from a few thousands to more 
than one .hundred thousand and range from a dense settlement to being widely scattered 
(Nancy H. Dupree, 1984, p. 24). Each village is composed of numerous compounds, which 
according to the refugees' traditions, are usually walled to prevent passers-by from looking 
into the accommodation area. 

iii) A compound may be shared by several households, each occupying a separate 
room(s), and consists of eitlier tents or brick houses. 

iv) Statistics on average household size show quite variation. For illustrative purposes, 
see Table 1 . 



Table 1. 



Household Size and Dependency Ratios 



Source 



Location 



Sample Size 



Avg. HH size 
(No.) 



UNRISD 1986 


Pakistan 


2297 households 


8.5 mean 71% 
between 6-10 


English 1988 


Pakistan 


102 households 


9 


UNHCR/Radda Barnen 1990 


2 camps in Balochistan 


82 nuclear and 1 1 8 
extended families 


7.2, 1 1 .2 and 
9.5 overall 


WFP 1990 


Balochistan 


101 households 


7.4 


UNHCR health Survey 


Balochistan 


300 households 


11.4 


UNHCR enumeration 


Gulistan RVs, Balochistan 


4916 households units 


7 


UNHCR enumeration 


Minorities at Balleli, 
Balochistan 


65 households 


6.2 


MSF 1991a 


Urban refugees around 
Quetta 


300 households 


7 


CAR Peshawar 


NWFP 


All registered refugees 


6.2 


CAR Quetta 


Balochistan 


All registered refugees 


6.3 


UNHCR household survey 


NWFP (Phase I) 


704 households 


9.8 


(male)3 


NWPF (Phase II) 


537 households 


10.9 




Mianwali (Pjb) 


192 households 


8.3 


UNHCR household survey 


NWFP 


944 households 


7.4 



(female) 
Source: Morton, J. (1992) 



v) A massive change has taken place in the Afghans' occupational strucmre since they 
took refuge in Pakistan. Whereas most of the household (about 66 percent) were mainly 
engaged in agriculture in Afghanistan, only a few are engaged in this sector since they came 
to Pakistan. (Taskin-ud-Din, 1992, p. 18 and 28). Most of the able-bodied men of prime 
working age are engaged in unskilled casual labor, which mean low wages and unstable 
employment. (Christensen and Scott, 1988 and Morton, 1992). Women also support the 
household financially by being self-employed in their homes in tailoring, sewing, or 
embroidery. The great majority of the Afghan refugees rely on relief to supplement their 
income. 

vi) Only 40 percent of the men and 3 percent of the women are literate. Almost all 
those educated beyond primary level are men. 

b) Geographic Distribution 

Of the total Afghan Refugees residing in Pakistan, 74% came from the 4 
neighboring provinces, viz., Kunar, Nangarhar, Paktya and Logar of Afliganistan (for 
details see Fig. 2). As regards their distribution here in Pakistan, roughly 70 percent of the 
registered refugees are located in the NWFP, 25 percent in Baluchistan, and 5 percent in 
Punjab. There are, however, unregistered refugees scattered elsewhere in the country as 
well. Most of the refugees reside in village-like camps. In NWFP alone, there are 262 
camps and most refugee villages are located near Pakistani villages or towns but a number 
are isolated. 

Within NWFP a predominant majority i.e. 56% are spread over in Peshawar and 
Kohat. Even after repatriation, these areas continue to retain the attraction for refugees, 
probably because of the range of job opportunities available in these cities. Other major 
areas of concentration are North Waziristan, Bajour and Abbottabad. (For details see Fig. 3 
and Table 2). 
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Fig. 2 Distribution of Afghan Refugees by 

Origin in Afghanistan 




Source: Statistical Appendix II 

A: Regions with share < 1% (Kapisa, Zabul, Faryab, Takkar, Ghazni, Urzgon, Samanangon & Badkshan) 
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Table 2. District-wise Population of Afghan Refugees 

April 1998 



Sr. 


District 


Total 
camps 


No. of 
Merged 


No. of 
admisnistered 


Total population 


X Y 

No. 






camps 


camp 


FAM. 


IND. 


1. 


Abbottabad 


18 


14 


4 


9,509 


65,401 


2. 


Bannu 


7 


6 


1 


2,730 


19,021 


3. 


Chitral 


3 


2 


1 


1,025 


7,321 


4. 


Dir 


10 


7 


3 


8,903 


57,489 


5. 


D.I. Khan 


11 


9 


2 


O A OA 


1 /,Zoj 


6. 


Kohat 


19 


16 


3 




1 U 1 ,U JO 


7. 


Mansehra (Merged in 
Abbottabad) 


9 


7 


2 


4 287 


29 991 


8. 


Mardan 


17 


14 


3 


11 200 


78 471 


9. 


Peshawar-I (Excluding 
Ekkaghund Swat) 


70 


60 


10 






10. 


Swat (Merged in 
Mardan) 


2 


1 


1 








Total Districts 

*m 


166 


136 


30 


131,707 


916,452 


Aeencies 












11. 


Bajour (Ekkaghund 
Merged in Peshawar) 


25 
2 


21 
1 


4 
1 


8,080 
501 


56,296 
3,160 


12. 


Kurram 


34 


29 


5 


7,186 


50,104 


13. 


Malakand (Merged in 
Mardan) 


3 


2 


1 


2,284 


15,877 


14. 


NWA. Miranshah 


24 


18 


6 


8,063 


56,262 


15. 


Orakzai (Merged in 
Kohat) 


2 


2 




420 


2,942 


16. 


S.W.A 


6 


5 


1 


4,707 


32,945 




Total Agencies 


96 


78 


18 


31,241 


217,586 




Total NWFP 


262 


214 


48 


162,948 


1,134,038 



Source: Commissionerate Afghan Refugees, Peshawar. 
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